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to this method, and the following table gives the rates of mortality at ages to 4 
inclusive according to the original statistics unadjusted and according to the 
various adjustments above referred to. 



MALE LIVES IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Rates of Mortality per 1000 




Age 


Unadjusted 


Official 


First 
correction 


Second 
correction 





135.31 

37.32 

15.25 

9.18 

6.59 


127.13 

33.64 

15.56 

9.31 

6.55 


126.18 

33.35 

15.42 

9.22 

6.49 


126.38 


1 


33.37 


2 


15.42 


3 


9.20 


4 


6.49 







An investigation of the reason for the deficiency in population, disclosed by the 
official readjustment, indicates that this is principally due to the use of actual 
death returns for the years 1912 and 1913, which not only did not increase in pro- 
portion to the estimated increased population but actually decreased. The 
actual deaths added in arriving at the assumed births according to the official ad- 
justment were 57,529, and the corresponding deaths during the three years 1909 
to 1911 inclusive were 58,926, showing a decrease of 1,397 instead of the expected 
increase. 

The whole volume forms a very valuable addition to our records regarding 
mortality experience, and it is well worth the study of those interested in the sub- 
jects covered by it. 

Robert Henderson 



Introduction to Economic Statistics, by George R. Davies. New York; The Cen- 
tury Company. 1922. vi, 163 pp. 

The economist who would employ quantitative methods in attacking his prob- 
lems is enabled to do so largely because of contributions made by workers in 
other fields. Methods of dealing with assembled measurements and with mass 
phenomena which have been developed by the biometrician, the demographer, 
the astronomer, the mathematician, the logician, have been taken over by the 
economist. Though many economists — Jevons, Edgeworth, Moore — have con- 
tributed to the development of the science, statistics is to economics an adopted 
child or, to change the figure, an alien who must be naturalized. The methods 
of the biometrician cannot be employed unchanged by the economist. Adapta- 
tions must be made, new devices employed, and tests made of the validity of old 
methods when applied to the raw materials of economics. All this is being done. 
Methods borrowed from Quetelet, Galton, Pearson, and the other fathers of 
modern statistics are being welded into a body of method designed for handling 
the data of economics. This by no means involves the building up of a new 
science of statistics, but merely modification and adaptation, with the central 
core of the science unchanged. 
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The fact that the science of statistics is largely of alien birth has been something 
of a barrier to the adoption of quantitative methods in economics. The subject 
has been expounded, to a great extent, in terms of anthropometry, demography, 
education. Leaves, nuts, clam-shells, and cricket batting averages have bulked 
large in textbook and classroom. The terminology — lines of regression, probable 
error — bears the imprint of an alien origin. The economist is deeply indebted to 
those from whom quantitative methods have been borrowed, but the need has 
been pressing for the presentation of statistical methods in a form better adapted 
to his immediate needs, with dress and mannerisms which will not evoke the sus- 
picion which adheres to strange ways. Within the last few years several books 
have appeared in this country which help to meet this need. The book at present 
under review is the most recent of these publications. 

Within the 132 pages of text there is treatment of the subjects of tabulation, 
types and measures of dispersion, price, wage and quantity index numbers, 
trends and cycles, and correlation, with an appendix dealing with the laboratory 
material required for ordinary statistical and graphic work. A set of very useful 
laboratory exercises follows each of the six chapters. In the sections on index 
numbers and on trends and cycles the writer is dealing with subjects in which 
the economist and business statistician are vitally interested, and which have 
not been covered adequately in most of the standard works on statistics. The 
methods of analyzing and comparing time series discussed in these chapters rest 
in part upon recent work by the author and other statisticians, and this ex- 
planation constitutes a welcome addition to existing material. The exposition is 
concise and lucid throughout. Illustrative examples are numerous and well- 
chosen. 

Condensed and clear as the treatment is, the author fails to cover completely 
the field marked out by his six chapter headings. The treatment of the funda- 
mentals of statistical method is inadequate, if the book is to stand by itself as an 
exposition of the subject. One whose knowledge of statistics was based upon 
this book alone would have an acquaintance with certain methods, but an in- 
complete understanding of the basic reasoning and the assumptions lying back of 
these methods. It is not only that underlying hypotheses are undeveloped: the 
explanation of the statistical measures and methods dealt with in the book is in 
some cases too condensed for the beginner, for whom the book is avowedly 
written. It is inevitable that this should be so in such a brief treatment, and the 
author undoubtedly recognizes this limitation. When supported by classroom 
explanation and laboratory work these difficulties would not be experienced, and 
it is from such a situation that the book developed. (The book is an outgrowth 
of an undergraduate course in statistics given at Princeton University during the 
academic year 1920-21.) But when it stands alone these inadequacies would be 
felt, and consultation of other books, to which the reader is introduced by 
numerous references, would be necessary. 

But these criticisms are perhaps ungracious. Here is a useful contribution, 
a well-written presentation of the statistical methods which the economist must 
employ, prepared with the needs of the economist in mind. The alien atmos- 
phere of mortality statistics, cephalic indexes, and lobster lengths has been dis- 
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sipated. All who are interested in economic study must be grateful for the im- 
petus which is given by such works as this to the development of quantitative 
methods of research in the field of economics, to the collection and analysis of 
hard facts in studying the working of the business system. 

Fkedeeick C. Mills 
Columbia University 



The Clothing Workers of Chicago, 1910-1922, by Leo Wolman, Eleanor Mack, 
H. K. Herwitz, and Paul Wander, Chicago: The Chicago Joint Board, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 1922. 424 pp. 

There is an ideal economic world, now forsaken by most economists but still 
assiduously preached by newspaper editorial writers, in which immutable laws 
operate with automatic precision to defeat the human will, especially when the 
will is expressed in group action. In that world wages and prices are fixed solely 
by competitive forces under the conditions of demand and supply. Labor, capi- 
tal, land, and the entrepreneur each receive what they respectively contribute to 
production — no less and no more. . There are unalterable relations between 
prices and wages : when wages go up, the wage-earners are inevitably defeated by 
corresponding rises in prices, and when prices go down, wages must be equally 
"deflated." In that world, labor organization, in so far as it attempts to wield 
economic power, is both useless and pernicious. The necessary exponent of 
economic law is the individual employer; through him, as through a king en- 
throned in divine right, Destiny is made manifest. The Open Shop, regulated 
by the Efficiency Engineer, is the loyal and happy kingdom. 

Most exponents of this doctrine hold the delusion that the ideal is real. They 
exhort people to be resigned and not to kick against the pricks. But people in- 
sist on kicking. The reality is full of unions and strikes. Industrial potentates 
are defied; their powers are limited by forces other than economic law. All this 
goes on in prosperity and in depression, despite exhortation. 

The Clothing Workers of Chicago, 1910-1922, is significant because it is a careful 
picture, not of the ideal world of automatic economics, but of a part of the real 
world in which the organized wage-earners have fought their way to recognition 
and have succeeded in expressing a collective will in an industry. Here the 
dogma of divine right has been frankly abandoned, and the democratic experi- 
ment of collective regulation has won its prenminary fight for lif e and been given 
a chance to try what it can do through constitutional government. 

In the beginning the clothing industry was a paradise according to the theory 
of free competition. No industry was more competitive, none was less subject 
to any regulation outside of " economic law." The result was not a paradise for 
the workers. It was embodied in the sweatshop, in starvation wages, in un- 
limited hours of work at some periods of the year and unemployment at others. 
The workers rebelled. The early history of that rebellion shows all the marks of 
the type of industrial conflict now going on in many other industries, which is 
ordinarily assumed to be futile. It includes bitter and lost strikes, short-sighted 



